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Amethyst has not beer 
largely introduced to 
commerce and it has 
behaved poorly under 
some growing condi- 
tions. With the Editor, 
however, it has proved 
exceptionally usefu) 
this year, 1917. 

As its name indicates, 
Amethyst is a blend of 
violet and amethyst 
and it has a yellowish 
spearhead on the lower 
petal. 








Early Amrthyst 








GLADIOLUS—AMETHYST. 


It has a straight spike 
and the photograph 
was doubtless taken 
from a small spike as 
from large corms a 
long spike is readily 
obtainable. 

The coloring is dis- 
tinctive and it has a 
useful place in any 
garden. 


Some call this Early Amethyst, but it cannot be classed as a real early variety. 
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The American Gladiolus Society. 





Eighth Annual Exhibition of The American Gladiolus Society Held 
Under the ‘Auspices of the New York Botanical Society, The 
Horticultural Society of New York, and Florists’ Club 
of New York, in the Museum Building, Botanical 
Gardens, Bronx Park, New York City, N. Y., 

August 23, 24, 25 and 26, 1917. 


New York Show of the American 
Gladiolus Society this year, which 
was the eighth annual exhibition, can- 

not be commented upon as being equal to 
shows which have been held by the so- 
ciety in the past, but at the same time 
there were some outstanding features of 
the show which made it equally as inter- 
esting as any preceding one. There were 
various reasons why the show this year 
was not as well attended and why it did 
not bring out as many entries as formerly. 
War conditions are partly responsible for 
the latter and the comparatively undesir- 
able situation of Bronx Park for a flower 
show was another important reason. This 
park is not only far from the center of 
the city, but it is not easy of access and 
the attendance of the trade was, there- 
fore, limited largely to those who were 
Gladiolus specialists. The show, how- 
ever, was a large one and a conservative 
estimate on the number of spikes staged 
would place it at 10,000 to 12,000. 

Two floors of the big museum building 
were occupied and plenty of space was 
available for proper staging and under 
the careful supervision of Secretary Nash, 
of the Botanical Gardens, the building 
bm kept in neat condition and the flow- 

for artistic effect after the 
nines had their staging completed. 

The feature of the show was the prize- 

winning group in Class 1. This was 
pm by B. Hammond Tracy, Cedar 
Acres, Wenham, Mass., and covered over 
200 square feet of floor surface. In the 
center of the circular group was a large 
palm, around which were arranged the 
vases and baskets containing the artistic 
display showing the handiwork of Mrs. 
Tracy. Rouge Torch and Prince of Wales 
were prominent among the varieties staged 
in this group. Violet Perfection, Lily Leh- 
mann and Loveliness were also noticeable. 

The display of John Lewis Childs, Inc., 
Flowerfield, L. L, Y., contained over 
100 different varieties and as usual the 
excellence of the Childsi type was notice- 


able. The Childs exhibit attracted much 
attention during the show and the number 
of premiums won by the stock staged by 
Mr. Hendrickson is evidenced by the prize 
list which follows. 

ten, Bemus Point, N. Y., won 
many prizes and showed a large number 
of the Holland varieties especially. He 
showed among others, Pink Perfection and 
Glory of Nordwijk. Coquette and Mahog- 
any were the new ones shown by Mr. 
Zeestraten. T. A. Havemeyer, Cedar Hill 
Nursery, Glen Head, N. Y., showed some 
beautiful bloom and a vase of Golden 
Measure and a vase of Panama were es- 
pecially noticeable. He alse showed 25 
spikes of Europa with which he won first 
in the white class. The twenty-five spikes 
of Golden Measure made a very striking 
effect. 

The seedlings shown by John Scheepers 
& Co., Inc., were of pronounced merit. 
Two certificates of merit were awarded 
them, one for a collection of colored seed- 
lings and one for a collection of white 
seedlings. 

The Primulinus Hybrids shown by B. 
Hammond Tracy, Wenham, Mass., and 
Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y., were of 
many shades and were much admired. 

The new ruffled variety Miss Helen 
Franklin shown by Thomas Cogger took 
first prize in the 25 spikes of ruffled class. 
This variety is one of A. E. Kunderd’s. 

The exhibit of Vaughan’s Seed Stores, 
New York and Chicago, containing about 
sixty varieties, won a silver medal and, 
considering that these blooms were shipped 
from Chicago, they were in excellent con- 
dition and the enterprise of this firm in 
undertaking so difficult a task is to be 
greatly commended. Hyde Park, Sphinx 
and Florence were especially to be noted 
in this group. 

William Sim, Cliftondale, Mass., was 
awarded a silver medal for his fine dis- 
play of seedlings. 

The variety Myrtle shown by H. E. 
Meader, Dover, N. H., was awarded 
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certificate of merit. Myrtle is doubtless 
already well known to our readers. It is 
of a fine May-flower pink, almost exactly 
like the trailing arbutus. A silver medal 
was awarded this variety at the Boston 
show last year and it took first prize in 
the pink section. This is another of Mr. 
Kunderd’s new things. 

Mills & Co., Mamaroneck, N. Y., had 
a display of two hundred varieties of 
Dahlias and Dahlia lovers were greatly 
interested in this exhibit. 

Buer Bros., New Hyde Park, L. L., N. Y., 
made a special display of their variety, 
Crystal White which attracted much atten- 
tion. 

In the non-commercial classes there 
were but three exhibitors, P. W. Popp, 
Gardener for Mrs. H. Darlington, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., Madison Cooper, Calcium, 
N. Y., and J..P. Sorensen, Gardener for 
Wm. Shillaber, Essex Falls, N.J. The 
number of amateurs competing at the 
annual flower show is certainly diminish- 
ing and it is hoped to secure a list of 
prizes and an adjustment of the classifi- 
cations for next year’s show which will 
not only draw out a much larger number 
of amateurs but give them a reasonable 
chance to win prizes. The prize list here- 
tofore has been such as to favor the large 
grower and the large grower should not 
be allowed to compete with the small 
grower. 

However, the stock staged by the three 
exhibitors in the non-professional classes 
was most excellent and Mr. Popp is es- 
pecially to be commended for his enter- 
prise in entering many classes. He secured 
fifteen first prizes which gave him The 
Garden Magazine Achievement Medal and 
he richly deserves it. We are too modest 
to say much about the editor’s stock but 
the twelve spikes staged singly in class 
75 were worthy of mention and were in 
practically perfect condition on the second 
day of the show. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 
OPEN TO ALL. 


Prizes offered by the New York Botani- 
cal Garden, The Horticultural Society 
of New York and The Florists’ Club of 
New York. 


Ist 2nd 


No. 1—$50 $25—For the most artistic Pome 4 
covering not less 
sq. feet, at. decorative, ma 


terial ma: 2 
won b tedar Acres Acres, Wen 
No. 2— 40 ale and ilargest ——_ of 


tty, Biret won 


Joh a — Childs, fe 
field, L. L, N. Y. 








No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
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Ist 
3— 20 


4— 20 


5— 15 


. 6— 10 


» i 


. &— 10 


9— 10 


10— 10 


li— 10 


12— 10 


13— 10 


. 14— 10 


. 15— 10 


2nd 

10—Fifteen Vases, 15 varieties, 12 
spikesofeach First won by 
— Lewis ee. Flower- 
field, L. L, N. Y. 

10—Ten Vases, i0 varieties, Primu- 
linus . 12 spikes of 


each. (Noentries.) 
10—Twenty- five Vases, 25 varie- 
ties, 3 spikes of each. First 
won by C. Zeestraten, Be- 
mus Point, N. Y. Second 
won by Thos. Cogger, Mel- 

rose, Mass. 

5—Twenty-five spikes artistically 
orranqed, re acie to be 
furnished by the exhibitor. 
First won by Thomas - 
ger, elrose, Mass., wit! 
variety Miss Helen Franklin. 
5—- a ikes, White, one va- 
irst won by Cedar 
ting “Nursery, Glen Head, 
Y., with variety Europa. 
Second won by C. sp, 





Bemus Point, N. Y., wi 
vaniety © on 
5—Vase 25 Red, one va- 


kes, 

riety. First won by C. 
traten, Bemus Point, N. Y., 
with variety Ci L 
Second won by Thos. g- 


ger, Melrose, Mass., with 
variety Liebesfeuer. 

tte — a spikes, Crimson, one 

First won John 

ry childs, Inc., Flower- 

field, L. L, N. Y., with va- 


riety Negerfeurst. 
5—Vase "5 spikes, Pink, one va- 
riety. First won by Cedar 
Hill eseey. _Glen Head, 
N. Y., with v. cama. 
Second won by H. E. Mead- 
er, Dover, N. H., with variety 
Panama. 


— 25 spikes, Yellow, 

First won by 

Hil jursery, Glen Head, 
Measure. 


, with ~~ ph 
Second on by 
John Lewis Childs. “inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L, ae with 


variety ulphur 
5—Vase 25 —, Blue or ——_ 
der, one variety. First won 
by Toh. Lore Childs, Inc., 
Flowerfield ii. N.Y., with 
variety Mary Fennell; 2nd 
won by C. Zeestraten, Be- 
ee Pont, N.Y., with variety 





one 


le, one 

y a E. 
Dover, N. H., 

variety "Baron J. Hulot: 2 2nd 

am, Masa lar Acres, Wen- 

ass., with variety 


let Perfection. 

sven ES spikes, any other col- 
or, one variety. First won by 
Cedar Hill Nursery, Glen 
Head, L. L, with vari 
Peace. Second won by C. 
Zeestraten, Bemus Point, 
~ ig with variety Mahog- 


5—Vase 25 spikes,l emoinei Type, 
one variety. First won by 
lowerfield, L: t Ny. = 
low -— 
- en ”. Second w 
by ill Nursery, Glen 
Read, L L, with variety 





Ist 2nd 


No. 16— 10 5—VWase 25 a Primulinus 
liow. First won 
John Lewis Childs, Inc., 

jowerfield, L. I., New York. 
won by 

Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 

5--Vase 25 spikes, Primulinus 
Hybrids, rena 


adison 


No. 17— 10 
e. Spe won 


No. 18— 10 


First won by Madison Coep- 
er, Calcium, N. 2S: Second 
won by Cedar Acres, Wen- 


ham, 
5—Vase_ "5 ikes, Ruffled, one 


No. 19— 10 
irst won by Thos. 


Wi 
5—Vase 25 pd mena any variety ak 
Previous to 

1917. Fir First v won by Cedar 

A Wi . Mass., with 
won 


No. 20— 10 


No. 21— 10 varieties, 12 
— of each. First won by 

omas Cogger, Melrose, 
Mass. Second ws won b John 
Lewis om Inc., Flow 


field, L.L, N.Y. 
No. 22— 10 


ohn i 
jowerfield, L. 
5—Five vases, 5 varieties, 12 

spikes of each, predominat- 
ing color of ‘ploom Pink. 
ae won. by_ Cedar 

Nursery, L - Heed, N. Y. 


Second w on & J ihn Lewis 
Chil inc. lowerfield, L. 
5—Five vases, 5 varieties, 12 
ikes of . predomi 
bh color of bioom Red or 


rimson. First won b: John 
Lewis Chil pe. be 


No. 23—- 10 


No. 24— 10 


No. 25— 10 


Chia Inc., lowerfield, 


Prizes offered by Charles F. Fairbanks. 


Ist 2nd 
No. 26—$10 $5—Five vases, 5 varieti 2 
spikes of —= 


ing color of bloom Yellow. 
First won by John Lewis 
a 
i 

wee ws 
new one e. 

oe won by, john Schee 

& lew York, 
Cedar Hui 


Second “Glen lead, N. Y. 
3—Vase 12 spik 
not 


No. 27— 20 


No. 28— 5 


es, any one variety 
in commerce. won 
by Cedar Acres, Wenham, 
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Ist 2nd 
Mass. Second won by River- 
_ Gardens, Saxonville, 
No. 29— 3 2—Vase 6: 6 spikes, any one variety 


eat mn a. — _ 
y John eepers 

Inc., New York, N Y., with 
variety Mrs. John T Turnbull. 
Second won by Cedar Acres. 
Wenham, Mass. 


Prize offered by T. A. Havemeyer. 


Ist 2nd 
No. 30—$10 $5—Best collection of Montbretias. 
(No entries.) 
H. E. Meader, Dover, N.H. 

- 31—Cut glass vase, value $5, best new Yel- 
low Primulinus Hy brid seedling, purity of 
color and size to count. Not less than 5 spikes. 
First won by Se Scheepers & Co., Inc., 
New York, 


W. E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn. 


No. 32—Twenty-five bulbs i. Mrs. W. e Fryer 
for best 12 spikes of that variety. won 
by Jno. Scheepers & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Hitchings & Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


No. 33—A silver cup, value $10, for the most 
artistically arranged basket or 6a of 
blooms; not more than 25 spikes. First won 
by P. W. Popp, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Austin-Coleman Co., Wayland, Ohio. 


No. 34—Silver Cup—Best Yellow seedling, never 
before exhibited, one or more spikes. First 
won by Cedar Hill Nursery, Glen Head, N. Y. 


Munsell & Harvey, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


No. 35--First prize, 30 ‘" -7: second prize, 20 
bulbs of Hazel Harvey, f ‘or best vase 2 


variety not wy = A ikes. First won by 
E. Smith. ‘ord, Conn., with va- 
riety Mrs. Wee 


C. Betscher, Dover, Ohio. 


No. First prize, $5; second prize, $3, for best 
95 spikes Priomalins Hybrids, not ‘less than 4 
ee First won by Cedar Acres, 


‘enham, 

No. 37—First prise $10; aepend pulse $7.50, for 
best 25 spikes Crimson Glow Prec won by 
Cedar A We 

No. 38—One New Peony, E. B. Browning, value 
$25, best vase 10 spikes Glow. rst 

on by Cedar Acres, Wenham, Mass. 

No. 39—One New Peony, Willard, value 

15, best vase 6 spikes Crimson Glow. io 
entries.) 


io. 40—One New Peony, Chestine Gowdy, value 
%. best vase 3 spikes Crimson Glow. First 


hestine 
. First cae won 1 


10 ‘uropa john 
Childs, Flowerfield 
*, ye oon New P. Peony, 3 Me Con 
spikes Ne Firat ror Dy, ty John 
Lewis Childe. nc., Flowerfield, L.I 
G. D. Black, Albert Lea, Minn. 
No. 43-—First prize, ps ays ty Fy 
bulbs of Golden Ki best 12 sp cs that 


variety. ig B wen by ‘or john Lewis Childs, Inc., 
Flowerfield, L 


Clark W. “i & Son, Ashland, Mass. 


No. 44—First prize, $3; second prize, $2, best 
vase, Mauve, Lilac or Violet Be 4, never 
before shown. First won by Cedar Acres, 
Wenham, Mass. 
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W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a ®, 
Childe % Inc., Flowerfield, L. L 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind 
No. 46—First, Gold Medal; 2nd, Siver Medal; 
3rd, Bronze po Best collection Kunderd’s 
varieties; plain and ruffled. First won by H. 
E. Meader, Dover, N. H. 


Earl Edgerton, Lansing, Mich. 
No. “a ~~ to the value of $5, winner’s selec- 
tion, for best vase 3 sore! Lilywhite. Won 
by H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H 


THE MODERN GLADIOLUS bec Cal- 
cium, N.Y. 


No. 48-—-To every ophinper in the Open Class, 
not already a subscriber, a one year sub- 
scription to THE MODERN GLADIOLUSGROWER. 


FOR NON-COMMERCIAL GROWERS. 


Prizes offered by the New York Botanical 
Garden, The Horticultural Society of 
New York and The Florists’ Club of 
New York. 

No. 50—First, $30; second, $15—For the most 
artistic a covering not more 150 
sq. y, decoeative material may be used. 
First wen by P 

No. 51--First, A el 
—— named varieties, 6 spikes of each. 


No. so oF irst, $15 ; second, $10—Best table decor- 
ation. (No entries.) 
Prizes offered by Charles F. Fairbanks. 


No. 53—First, $5; second, $3—Vase 12 spikes, 
White, one variety. First won by Madison 
. Calcium, N. Y., with variety White 


No. Sites, $3—Vase 12 “Poop, 
Fak. one a meaty Pe % First won Ad WwW 


Je ay wet by Madionn Gee inva 
Calcium, N. Y., with cond, 3 Mprile. 
irst, second, \ 








Vase 12 spikes, 
one variety. First won by 

. W. Popp, Mamaroneck, N. Y., with vari 

Mrs. Francis King. Second won by J. 
\ ay Fails, N.J., with variety Mrs. 
vancis King. 
No. 56—First, $5; second, $3—Vase 12 spikes, 
“Yellow, one variety. First won by Madison 
, Calcium, N. Y., with variety Schwa- 


e variety. Fir 
et Sooper. Calcium, N. Y., with 
Prizes offered by T. A. Havemeyer. 


No. 58—First, $5; second, $3—Vase 12 spikes, 
- other ‘color, one variety First won by 


. Popp, Mamaroneck. with variety 

Mine ‘Watt.’ Second won oF Madison Cooper. 
cium, N. Y., with variety Loveliness. 

‘No. 59—First, $5; ‘Vase 12 spikes, 


Golden 

No. Oo Kinet second, $3—Vase 12 spikes, 

Primulinus mans Betis First won by P. W W. Popp: 
Mamaroneck, N Second adison 
Cooper, Calcium, ¥. We 


won by M: 
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second, $3—Vase 12 spikes, 
(No entries.) 

second, $2—Vase 6 spikes, 
White, — variety. First won by Madison 
Cooper, Calcium, N. Y., with vai 
+ meee Second _won by 


No. 61—First, $5 ; 
Ruffled ene \-r- 
No. 62—Fi $3; 


>: foes by P. 


etcamee if with variety 





Second won by x Cooper, oo 
N.Y., with variety Panama. 

No. First, $3; — $2 Vase 6 spikes, 
Red or Crimson, First won by 


"Calcium, N. Y., with variety 
Czar Peter. md won by P. W. Popp, 
Mamaroneck. N. Y., with vari ~y ~~ 





No. 65—First, . $2 - ve Poe 
Yellow, one variety. First won ‘by I P.W. 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., with variety Secon. 
Second won ‘by Madison Cooper, Calcium, 
N. Y.. with variety El Capitan. 

No. 66 —Fi : id, $2—Vase 6 spikes, 
Blue, yg A 3 a one vari irst 


aroneck, N.Y., with 


; oe ig, 6 spikes 
any other color. one erica First won by 
—_—— , * ou veiety 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., with * ey ‘a War 
No. 68—First, $3; second, $2—Vase 6 spikes, 
Madison | ov Cai “y ith vari 4 
] cium, N. Y., with varie’ 
Mrs. ipa ak Poudiaton: Second won by P. W. 
Po pope. Mamaroneck, N.Y., with variety Annie 


Nos llc ate 


No. riety Bar 





* sg 
$2—Vase 6 spikes, 
led, one vari First won by Madison 
r, Calcium, N. Y., with variety White 
—- Second won by P. W. Popo, Mamaro- 
eck, N.Y., with va’ No. 15. 
No. 71—First, $5; seco: Se vases, 6 va- 
rieties, 3 spikes of each, Do won by P. W. 
», Mamaroneck, N.Y. Second won by 
Madison um, N.Y. 
No. 72—First, $5; second, $3—Best collection of 
Montbretias. (No entries.) 


K. Velthuys, Hillegom, Holland. 


0. 73—Most_ artistically arranged group— 
phe of flowers to comet more than num- 





bers. First, $12; second, $8. First won by 
P. W. Pi ” Mamaroneck, N. Y., with Prim 
ulinus H; 


Merton Gage, Natick, Mass. Sunny- 
side Gladiolus Gardens. 

No. 74—For best 6 spikes of Mrs. Frank Pendle- 
ton—First, 50 bulbs of same variety; second, 
30 bulbs ; third, 20 bulbs. First won by Madi- 
son Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. won by 
P. W. Popp, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


Carter’s Tested Seeds, 102 Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


No. 75—First, $8: second, $3—Best 10 named 
varieties, 1 spike each. First won by Madison 
. Calcium, N. Y. Seco 
Ww. , Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H. 
ay 76—12 bulbs Gladiolus Bowie for best vase 
spikes America. (No entri 
= W. Swett, eee Mass. 


No. 77—First, Bulbs to the value of $5; second, 
Bulbs to the value of $3; third, Bulbs to the 
value of $2—For best 3 spikes es named varieties 
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in one vase. First won by Madison Cooper, 
Calcium, N.Y. 


Willis E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn. 


>. ay eye * eons bulbs of Mrs. W. E. Fryer, 
12 best spikes of that variety. (No entries.) 


sinc Seedhouse, 518 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. La yy Silver _—' second, Bronze 
M ‘or best seediing ‘never before ex- 
hibi' = less than 3 spikes. (No entries.) 


aes H. Baer, New Hyde Park, L. L, 
N. Y. 


No. #0—$5 in gold for best 12 spikes Crystal 
(No entries.) 
Homer aa ¥. Chase, Wilton, N. H. 
No. 81—$5 for best 3 es Mrs. Watt. First 
won by P. W. Popp, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
Arthur Cowee, Berlin, N. Y. 
No. 82—$5 cash for best vase 25 spikes Peace. 
First won by P. W. Popp, aa. N. = 
No. 83—$5 cash for best vase 6 spikes 
(No entries.) 
No. 84—$5 cash for best vase 6 spikes Papileo 
es pgm ny 
for best vase 6 spikes Dawn. 
Nema) (No entries.) 
No. iy, oy for best vase 6 spikes A/fter- 


tries.) 
oe — for best vase 6 spikes La Luna. 
No. $8 $10 cz cash for best vase 1 spike each of 
the varieties War, Peace and Prosperity. (No 
entries.) 
John Lewis Childs, Flowerfield, L. I., N.Y. 
No. i hey AT $10; second. $5—Best and largest 
collection Chiidsi type, named. (No entries.) 
B. Hammond Tracy, Cedar Acres, Wen- 
ham, Mass. 
No. 90—$5 in gold for best Pink Gladioli in the 


. (No entries.) 
American Gladiolus Society. 
No. 91—Fi Silver Medal; second, B 
‘Medal—Best "Bes Best exhibit of at least 15 varieties, 3 


spikes each, correctly Madi- 
nee: Ee ee wah alate, 
A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 

No. 92—First, Gold Medal ; 2nd, Silver Medal; 


3rd, Bronze Medal—For best exhibit Kun 
derd’s Primulinus to those who 
awe net before AG. S. First 
won by P. W. Popp, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
THE MoDEEN GLADIOLUS GROWER, Cal 
cium, N. Y. 
No. 93—For yore & Gladioli consist- 
ing of not nor more 
jikes of ken Not N r 
of any one . No erence t 
be given to named i irst prize, A 
Life Su iption to THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER ; second prize, a five year subscrip- 
tion to THE M WER ; 
third prize, a two year su! to THE 
MODERN Grower. First won by 
P. W. Popp, Mamarcneck, 


Garden Moupsine i Gina 
to the winner of the 





Pzeonies. 


September is agood month for handling 
Pzonies. Perhaps in some localities the 
tops will be quite green and the plants 
hardly ripe enough to dig, but each nurs- 
eryman will have to decide this for him- 
self. If they are handled before they are 
ripe, there will be great danger of shrivel- 
ling if the weather is very dry and they 
are subjected to very much exposure, 
but the nurseryman cannot always do 
work just when he would like to, and if 
there is any transplanting to be done the 
sooner it is attended to and out of the 
way the better, as the fall shipping season 
wili soon be here. 

There is no plant that pays better for 
deep cultivation and thorough prepara- 
tion of the ground than the Pzony. It is 
a deep rooting plant and a voracious 
feeder, and much of the trouble known 
as coming blind is caused by poor condi- 
tion of soil and too close propagation, 
weakening the plants. 

The Pzony is undoubtedly a coming 
flower, and when there is the same care 
and attention given to raising stock for 
Pzonies and in the selection of variety 
as there is in the roses, carnations and 
other lines of plants we shall have very 
different results from what are being 
generally produced now. Just because 
the Pzony is a plant that will often thrive 
with very little attention and produce fair 
results, is no reason why it should be 
neglected, in fact the reverse is true, 
there is no plant that responds quicker to 
cultivation and intelligent treatment.— 
National Nurseryman. 


THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER un- 
dertook an experiment this year during 
the blooming season which has proved a 
great success and which will doubtless 
have great educational value and it, is 
hoped to extend the plan next yaar. 
Boxes of cut Gladiolus bloom about 25 to 
30 spikes, have been sent out within cer- 
tain postal zone limits in connection with 
new subscriptions or renewal subscrip- 
tions, and we believe that it will be pos- 
sible for us to extend the zone limit next 
year and give more of our subscribers the 
opportunity. 

The securing of a suitable package for 
shipping was one of the chief factors in 
the success of the experiment. Special 


Parcel Post flower boxes were secured 
and these have proven remarkably satis- 
factory as a protection to the bloom. As 
a matter of fact we have not had a single 
complaint of arrival of bloom in poor 
condition. 
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“Not True to Name.” 


Those who have occasion to purchase 
nursery stock, bulbs, seeds and things to 
grow generally, know what it means to be 
disappointed in the results of their pur- 
chase, and the question of getting stock 
true to name is a very serious one and 
probably always will be. 

This year, the editor’s experience and 
the reports coming to him, indicate that 
there has been a great deal of trouble 
from mixture of varieties or wrong label- 
ling. It is possible that this is owing to 
scarcity of help and the employing of 
incompetent help in the caring for and 
grading of stock. 

Cases have been reported which indi- 
cate that some growers have sent out stock 
which was wrongly labelled. Whether 
from carelessness, ignorance or some 
other cause, this is difficult to determine 
but it would seem that reports this year 
indicate an unusual prevalence of getting 
stock untrue to name and that some 
growers may have been guilty of substi- 
tution. However, we want to caution 
purchasers that they should be sure be- 
fore condemning a grower. Sometimes 
stock which is mixed with the true variety 
will bloom before the true variety blooms. 


This would lead the purchaser to believe 
that all the stock was of the kind which 
bloomed first. Purchasers should not re- 
port on stock until practically all of it has 
bloomed. 

In event of trouble of this kind, a full 
report should be made to the party from 
which the stock was purchased. Most 
growers do not sell all their stock, and 
can check any error if such has been 
made, and actual errors are always made 
good by reliable growers. 

Another caution to purchasers is care 
in handling stock after received. Cases 
have been known where the purchaser 
got the labels mixed himself and then 
blamed the grower. Do not be too anx- 
ious to blame the grower. There are 
probably dishonest growers, but surely 
they are not numerous and the editor has 
yet to find a case where substitution with 
deliberate intent has actually been prac- 
ticed. MADISON COOPER. 


It is pointed out by one of our subscrib- 
ers in California that Eastern growers 
who fill orders for shipment to California, 
should, when sc ordered, get the stock 
out in the fall of the year. Thissubscriber 
reports that stock ordered for shipment 
December Ist was not sent until January 
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and then arrived in a frozen condition 
We beg to suggest to commercial growers 
that they“cater to fall orders. Good stock 
delivered into the hands of the purchaser 
in the fall puts the responsibility of stor- 
age on the purchaser and besides the 
purchaser has the advantage of knowing 
what stock he will have for the spring. 
Late spring shipments are a poor thing 
from both the standpoint of the seller 
and the buyer. 


Gladiolus growers who purchase plant- 
ing stock for the first time are sometimes 
disappointed at the size of it. Planting 
sizes, for instance, ranging from }” to 4”, 
look rather big on paper, but the actual 
corms look rather small. These young 
chaps, however, if well grown have great 
vitality and increase to large size corms 
the first year. The purchase of planting 
stock is the cheapest way to increase a 
person’s plantings largely unless indeed 
one wants to purchase bulblets and wait 
still another year for bloom. 


One of our correspondents reports com- 
plete success in the planting of Gladiolus 
cormels with a layer of sand above and 
below, about }” to 3” in thickness. He 
says that when digging, the ground parted 
at the layer of sand like a moulder’s 
flask and that the roots seemed to have 
no trouble in reaching through the sand 
to the feeding soil below. This is 2 good 
suggestion for those who have a difficult 
hard clay soil, as the digging of cormels 
in the fall out of hard clay is not an easy 
task. 


We have before suggested that Gladi- 
olus growers should order their bulbs in 
the fall. It will save disappointment on 
spring orders and those who have good 
storage will find it decidedly te their ad- 
vantage to order now. Besides, it is more 
than probable that prices will be higher 
in the spring. We, of course, will not 
guarantee that the prices will be lower 
this fall than next spring, but this is al- 
ways the tendency of the market. 
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Late Gladioli. 


The following is a copy of an article on 
Gladioli from The Florists’ Exchange of 
New York City of June 23rd: 

“If you can purchase sorne Gladiolus bulbs 
reasonably at this time (the article is addressed to 
florists in general) get them and plant out for late 
crop. From June 18 to 25 is not too late to plant 
bulbs and get good results. in mind that 
Gladioli love moisture but don’t want wet feet. 
Wehad a batch on asloping piece of land last year; 
on the w end the plants uced excellent 
spikes of flowers, while on the lower part, with 
poor Lay they proved to bea failure. Plant 
the bulbs fully five inches deep and k the soil 
around the plants cultivated. The !ate planted 
bulbs should receive more attention than the 
early ones. If the plants have to struggle along 
in heavy soil with a hard crust on top, and suffer 
for the want of moisture, you won’t get the money 
back that the bulbs cost you.”’ 

Commenting on the above I would like 
to say that it seems to me that in any 
iow piace in a field, as mentioned in the 
above article, (and in looking over several 
large farms of Gladioli I have observed 
such low places) if the grower would be 
careful to hill up the plants somewhat 
higher in such low places, making the 
trenches between the ridges a little extra 
deep so that the water would always drain 
off and away from the bottom of the buib, 
he ought, from the extra amount of mois- 
ture available in such spots, get Gladioli 
equal if not superior to those in the other 
parts of the field. I am led to make this 
statement from the fact that in the fields 
I saw there was no effort seemingly made 
to make the ridges higher in such low 
places but almost exactly the same cul- 
ture was given as in the rest of the field. 
I also noted, as the writer of the above 
article states, that in the low places in the 
fields I saw the Gladioli seemed to be 
worthless and practically a total loss. 


B. F. STALNAKER. 


There are certainly many new things to 
be found out about growing Gladioli 
every year and weather conditions during 
1917 season were most unusual. We pre- 
dicted early in the season that the quality 
of bloom at the New York Flower Show 
would be fine. Although there was some 
fine bloom exhibited, yet the average was 
far from fine. ‘ Variable weather condi- 
tions keep a person who is interested in 
growing any kind of a crop guessing on 
the future, and surely if weather condi- 
tions are carefully watched, much infor- 
mation may be gleaned after years of 
experience. The hot, dry spell in July 
and August this year following the rather 
cold although not extremely wet spell 
early in the season was very disastrous 
to many classes of vegetation. 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


FROST DAMAGE. 


During the past winter, as is well known, 
the frost was very severe in England, and 
on more than one night I registered over 
20° of frost. Owing to want of labor, 
quantities of Gladioli had to be left in 
the ground. According to all accepted 
teaching they should have been killed. 
On the contrary, they are, if anything, 
better looking than those that were lifted 
and replanted this Spring. They include 
Pink Beauty (in bloom today, 8th July), 
Halley, America and May. I also had one 
or two pots of America which had been 
left out in the open. On shaking these 
out I found the mother bulbs rotten, but 
the bulblets apparently sound. I replanted 
some of these in a pot and quite 90% of 
them are growing. In another spot in 
the garden, where some Childsi have been 
growi:g for years, the ground being wanted 
for other things, the bulbs were dug up, 
but quantities of bulblets have, notwith- 
standing, made their appearance. The 
early Gladioli had, however, made too 
much growth and were cut down by the 
frost. These also suffered in the same 
way in 1912, but did not die. G. C. 














TIME FOR PLANTING AND DIGGING GLADIOLI. 


There is considerable discussion as to 
the proper time to plant and dig the 
Gladiolus, and to the amateur or beginner, 
it may seem a rather difficult matter to 
know just when to do this. 

If one would use good sound judgment, 
and not rely too much upon the advice 
and ideas of others, perhaps hundreds of 
miles away, wherc the climatic conditions 
may be entirely different, they should 
be able to judge the time for this work 
about right. 

The following rules for planting and 
harvesting should apply in any locality. 
Plant the bulblets first, as early as the 
ground can be worked properly. Plant 
about the same time as you would for 
Sweet Peas. Soaking the bulblets for two 
or three days before planting will assist 
germination. Next plant the small corms, 
three-eighths to three-quarters inches, as 
soon as the ground commences to warm 
up. Digging the trenches and leaving 
them exposed to the sun for several days 
will materially assist in warming the 
ground to a considerable depth. Next 
should follow alllarger corms. The latter 
will bloom first and the smaller ones 
later, excepting in a few varieties. 
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Harvesting the young stock grown from 
bulbiets may be started when the leaves 
begin to fall, and will be much easier to 
handle than if left in the ground until the 
young leaves begin to dry up and break 
off. Earlier digging of this stock does no 
harm, simply stops the growth. The 
second year corms and all larger stock 
will be benefited if left in the ground as 
late as possible, but not so long that the 
tops become too dry and break off easily. 
One should judge the time to do this by 
the size of the crop to be harvested and 
not be caught napping when snow and 
freezing weather set in. In some locali- 
ties October is the month for this work, 
while in some parts of the country the 
time may extend into November, thus the 
advisabilty of judging these things for 
oneself. 

A great deal may be learned from read- 
ing reliable articles on the care and cul- 
ture of Gladioli, as published in THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, but one 
must use his own judgment to a certain 
extent, especially when it is a matter of 
climatic conditions. T. H. FULLER. 





ON STORING GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


When I dug my bulbs last fall, I spread 
them out for two or three weeks, until 
they were thoroughly dry. Then I put 
them in the cellar. My mixture I placed 
in a large box. The named varieties I 
placed in paper boxes or envelopes, using 
in most cases the same ones in which the 
original bulbs had come to me. I had 
about twenty named varieties, and wished 
to keep them each separate, and also to 
keep them in the best possible condition 
for use in the spring. About February 
1st I discovered that some of the bulbs 
were moldy, and investigation showed 
me that all those which had been stored 
in paper bags were rotten. My explana- 
tion is that the paper prevented evapora- 
tion, and the moist air of the cellar kept 
the bulbs damp. It may save someone 
else loss to know of this experience. The 
mixture in the open box is apparently all 
right. R. E. BOOMHOWER. 
Note by the Editor— 

A damp cellar is not a good place to 
store Gladiolus corms. Dampness may 
sometimes be obviated ly careful ventila- 
tion. If there is a tendency to dampness 
it is of the utmost importance that the 
corms be spread out thinly, or what is 
better supported on wire bottomed trays. 
During storage it is well to examine the 
corms at frequent intervals to see in 
what condition they are keeping. 
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TITANIC. 

One of our Iowa growers who has pro- 
duced several fine Gladioli sent me 
samples last of a new Giadiolus 
which I planted late—alongin June. Con- 
sequently I had the flowers to show at the 
Cedar Valley Exposition, where it at- 
tracted more attention than almost any 
other sort. I did not remember at the 
time where it came from, but the label 
was Titanic. Judging from this limited 
trial, it is remarkably fine and almost 
unique in color, belonging to the magenta- 
crimson class, with very large, wide open 
flowers and of strong, tali growth. It has 
never been disseminated and I do not 
know whether it is likeiy to be, but I am 
advised that it has been purchased by 
several amateur growers for trial or, per- 
haps, after trial. I would like to hear of 
the experience of any who-have tried it. 

GEo. S. WooDRUFF. 





ORIGIN OF ILLUSTRATION ON COVER OF 
KUNDERD’S CATALOGUE. 


Was much interested in reading the 
article in my July number of THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER from A. E. Kun- 
derd in reply to your inquiry concerning 
the title page illustration of Kunderd’s 
catalogue for 1917. Having sent for, and 
having just received a copy of the cata- 
logue, I have studied the engraving from 
every angle, and have come to the con- 
clusion that it is a combination of three 
if not four separate blooms, possibly ar- 
ranged by some exhibitor for the novelty 
of it, with the spike at the top of the 

picture being inserted as a brace while 
the photo was being taken, and possibly 
as a “blind” to make it appear as an en- 
tire bloom. As you will observe there 
are the stamens or pistils of three blooms 
—the lower one, the one in the center, 
and one at the right, while the stamens 
of the top bloom are concealed by the 
one in the center. Am I right? 

R. J. PATTERSON. 





DIVIDING GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


I have practised dividing Gladiolus 
corms more or less for more than twenty 
years. Sometimes dividing thousands, 
and often cutting only a few, mainly in 
an effort to more rapidly multiply new or 
scarce varieties, I have a few times cut a 
large corm into as many pieces as there 
were good prominent eyes, with a root 
germ attached. My conclusion is that as 
a rule it does not pay, as the growth of 
the division is not as strong usually as 
when the entire corm is planted. 2 
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DIVIDING GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


In the May issue of THE MODERN GLA- 
DIOLUS GROWER, I note with interest an 
inquiry regarding the cutting of corms to 
hasten increase. Although I do not pose as 
an exert on this matter, it seemed that my 
experience might prove of interest. Last 
year and year before I cut several large 
corms in two, three and four pieces. The 
result was that the cut sprouts did not 
appear above ground for about two weeks 
after the other uncut ones planted at the 
same time. The spikes of bloom were 
small, the resulting corms were small, 
and there were no bulblets to speak of. 
It seems to me that the method is not 
very valuable. However, I am going to 
try it again this year. 





PROMOTING INCREASE BY DIVIDING CORMS. 


This year I cut some big bulbs into 
pieces, each with an “eye.” Every one 
grew a good bulb and a few of them 
bloomed. They were kinds that pro- 
duced few bulbiets and I wanted to see if 
I couk! get good increase in = manner. 

: E 


Transplanting Peonies. 


Peonies being such a universal favorite 
with all flower lovers, it is very important 
that we should understand a few of the 
vital points relative to their successful 
culture. 

The proper time to plant, or lift and 
reset the Peony is in September or Oc- 
tober. In southern latitude or when we 
have a fine late autumn, a little later will 
do, but on account of the plant having 
such heavy foliage, and bearing such im- 
mense flowers, it is necessary that there 
be a strong root growth in the autumn 
as: the foliage and flowers tax the plant, 
and draw so heavily on the vitality in the 


ng. 

The Peony loves a light sandy soil, and 
a well drained location, where there will 
be abundant sunshine. 

Low, undrained, or sour soil will not 
produce Peonies to any degree of perfec- 
tion. 

If the earth is inclined to be a little 
wet, make a Peony bed by elevating the 
soil to at least eight inches above the 
surrounding ground; in doing this, use 
some sand, and there will be much better 
blooms the coming season. 

Peonies that have remained for several 
years in one position ought to be lifted 
and reset. The improvement will be 
very noticeable—J. T. T. in Successful 
Farming. 




















MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS. 











JUST HOLLYHOCKS. 


“Get a lunch ready and let’s go on a 
picnic trip.” Something in the expression 
of his face made me wonder if I had lost 
my old time recipe for spiced marble cake, 
(a favorite of his) and if I had forgotten 
how to make banburies which are really 
little crescent shaped pies, the filling of 
which is a delicious mixture of lemons, 
raisins, etc. 

While the chicken was frying and I 
tried my latest formula for summer frost- 
ing my thoughts wandered to pleasure 
trips cf bygone years. There were more 
woods by the roadside then and better 
places for picnicing. There were so many 
birds too, the trees seemed full of them. 
The horse looking into the wood as he 
munched his feed of grain appeared to 
enjoy the outing as much as we. Dear 
old “Cap,” with check rein unfastened and 
lines loose, he chose his own gait, a long 
swinging stride that carried us smoothly 
for many a mile. It was easy for him 
for wasn’t he a magnificent Hambletonian 
and his ancestors leaders in Sherman’s 
march tothe sea? Witha jolt I was back 
to the present for it had been war, and 
wasn’t it war mow, and even our own 
helpers drafted. Warbirds testing planes 
in aviation grounds, autos and noisy mo- 
torcyles rushing by and—O, dear, the 
chicken scorching ! 

At——miles an hour we quickly left 
our own county and as we slowed down 
saw what had seemed to be great splashes 
of color were just hollyhocks. It was al- 
most a surprise to see such beauty. We 
had taken trips when June had given us 
a paradise of roses, but hollyhocks, just 
hollyhocks, had not appealed to us as 
anything to be compared with roses and 
yet never had we seen a more gorgeous 
display of color er the country look more 
beautiful. Perhaps the season had been 
exceptionally good for hollyhocks, or that 
people have been awakening to the value 
of them in landscape effect, perhaps we 
have been napping when hollyhocks 
bloomed, anyway the hollyhock has cer- 
tainly come into its own. There were 
great clumps of the old fashioned singles 
and doubles screening barnyards, hiding 
unsightly fences, standing like sentinels 
by the kitchen doorway. They lighted 
up the shrubbery row or formed a back- 
ground for the smaller shrubs, perhaps a 
stately row the entire length of the garden. 
They were everywhere and their uses in- 
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numerable. A large planting of a won- 
derful pink variety proved to be the new 
Newport Pink an improvement over the 
older sorts, possessi: 


will produce blooms the following July. 
Another beautiful strain is the Allegheny 
hollyhock which has semi-doubie flowers 
the petals of which resemble the sheerest 
silk. These may be had in the various 
colors of the older varieties. 

The first thing we did upon our return 
home was to look for a place to plant 
hollyhocks and it did not take us long to 
find one. Although the weather was hot 
and dry and the soil of the place selected, 
quite hard, by working it over several 
times we succeeded in getting it fine and 
planted some good seedling plants. They 
were carefully shaded, kept well watered 
and are now strong thrifty growers which 
goes to show that the hollyhock will stand 
transplanting out of season and in rather 


poor soil. 

It should have a rich well-drained soil 
such as Gladioli require. Any soil full of 
humus, sweetened with lime made light 
with leaf mold, will produce grand flowers 
in any good garden soil. 

They may be propagated by dividing 
old roots or grown from seed. Seed 
planted in the garden at the time veg- 
etable seeds are will make strong plants 
that will bloom the second year. If not 
wanted to bloom where the seed was 
planted they should be transplanted in 
the fall or early spring before growth 
commences. Old roots should be divided 
in the fall. There are very few perennials 
that will give greater returns in floral 
display for so little attention, but, of 
course, will give greater bloom from the 
best of soil and cultivation. 

Mrs. A. H. AusTIN. 








Don’t forget that the proper sunning of 
Gladiolus corms after digging is of the 
utmost importance in connection with the 
safe keeping of the corms over winter. 
The so-called curing process which means 
the freeing of the corm of surplus mois- 
ture is only a part of the story. The 
stalk should be cut off close to the corm 
at digging time and the corms placed on 
trays not more than a couple of inches 
in depth and turned over each day and 
exposed to the sun-light. This has not 
only a drying but a strong purifying effect 
which will prevent disease and the rot- 
ting of corms in storage. Of course suit- 
able storage is important, but anyone can 
look after the proper sunning in the field. 
From three to six days is necessary for best 
resuits depending on weather conditions, 
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Forcing Gladioli. 


To THE Epiror :— 
different method used to 


First. Is there an 
yee bulbs for forcing for blooms for 
Faster than imary field culture? Second. Are 


they tod qxtwemely early? Please give as 
much information as you can. i sell 
bulbs, and have a demand for forcing bulbs, but 
know nothing about that end of the game. 0.6 


Answer :—So far as I know there is no 
difference in the method used in growing 
Gladiclus bulbs for forcing for Easter 
than that of ordinary fieldculture. They 
should be given the kind of culture and 
fertilizers which would make them 
thoroughly matured when they are dug, 
which means that they should be given 
frequent cultivation early in the season, 
and then allowed to have their foliage 
thoroughly matured before digging. It is, 
of course, advantageous to plant them as 
early as possible in order that they may 
complete their growth, mature, and then 
have a period of rest before they are planted 
indoors. Gladioli seem to bloom nicely 
after having been forced cnce. If the 
question is, “Will bulbs which have 
bloomed in the Summer biocm again 
when forced?” The answer is that they 
no doubt would.—A. C. H. in Florists’ Ex- 
change. 


Proper Curing of Gladiolus Corms. 


To Tu Epiror :— 


This year I received a lot of the cleanest and 
brightest planting stock that I ever received and 
if it isn’t intruding into trade secrets would like 
to know how Vay beautiful stock is srown, and 
cleaned. Are the bulbs washed, and if so, how 
and when? .N. 

Answer :— Proper curing, which means 
exposure to sun and proper drying at 
digging time is, we believe, at least to an 
extent, the secret of eliminating Gladiolus 
corm disease and producing bright, clean 
corms. Corms dug during a wet time 
necessarily will be dirty and this is espe- 
cially true if they are grown in a clay or 
heavy loam soil. Corms grown in sand 
necessarily will be much cleaner, every- 
thing elise being equal, than corms grown 


in any heavy soil. Ideal digging condi- 
tions when the soil is reasonably dry and 
the weather bright and sunny should re- 
sult in clean, bright corms which may 
look as though they were actually washed 
with water after digging. 

To properly cure corms in the field a 
shallow tray with a fine galvanized wire 
screen bottom may be used. These trays 
should be raised off the ground at least 
two inches for a circulation of air. At 
night or during a rainy time they should 
be piled upand covered with a waterproof 
canvas. Each morning the trays shculd 
be uncovered and spread out on the 
ground and the corms stirred and turned 
in the trays. If the weather is clear, 
three or four days of such treatment is 
ordinarily sufficient before putting them 
into the cellar, but if damp, humid weather 
is encountered a much longer period may 
be necessary. 

Corms peal late in the fall, say about 
November Ist, are very di fficult to cure 
as the days are short, and cloudy weather 
is likely to be encountered. There is also 
danger of freezing and it is often neces- 
sary to hurry the corms into the cellar 
soon after digging. It has been noticed 
that stock which was dug last is most 
subject to the various rots and scab dis- 
eases and we attribute this largely to in- 
sufficient sunning and curing. 





California Grown 


Gladioli in Indiana. 

To THE Eprror :— 

Wi u California grown agtioles 
nny tpn 5 4 well in Indiana? . C. F. G. 

Answer :—We- certainly would expect 
Gladiolus corms or seed grown in Cali- 
fornia to do well in Indiana. Gladiolus 
corms are sent from the East to the West 
and from the West to the East inter- 
changeably and so far c. we are aware, 
with the very best of results. We have 
no real information on the question of 
growing from seed, but see no reason 
why the results should not be entirely 
satisfactory. 
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American Gladiolus Society. 
Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the society was 
held in the Museum Building of the New 
York Botanical Gardens at Bronx Park, 
New York City, on August 24th at 2:30 
P.M. Inthe absence of President Chas. 
F. Fairbanks, Vice President T. A. Have- 
meyer Secretary Henry Youell, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., was absent owing to 
his having met with an accident shortly 
before the meeting. H. E. Meader, of 
Dover, N. H., was appointed secretary 
pro tem. 

Dr. Britton of the New York Botanical 
Gardens welcomed the members of the 
society and stated that it was hoped that 
The Gardens would establish a Gladiolus 
garden similar to the Iris garden which 
was already established, and that a stand- 
ard collection of Gladioli, which would be 
of educational value te visitors to the 
Botanical Gardens, might be built up by 
contributions from stock from prominent 
Gladiolus growers, in addition to what 
The Gardens was empowered to buy. 

Secretary Youell’s report was then read 
and filed. 

Treasurer A. E. Kunderd filed his re- 
port and $742.05 was reported in the bank 
with only a few small current bills out- 
standing. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, A. E. Kunderi, Goshen, 
Ind.; Vice Presidemt, H. E. Meader, Dover, 
N. H.; Treasurer, Madison Cooper, Cal- 
cium, N. Y.; Secretary, Henry Youell, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Youell has been 
secretary since the society was organized. 

Vice President Havemeyer referred to 
an arrangement between the society and 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER which 
matter had been taken up at last year’s 
meeting at Boston. Mr. Havemeyer 
stated that the matter had been acted 
upon favorably by the Executive Com- 
mittee and so far as he knew was ready 
for closing. It was decided to refer it 
to the new Executive Committee to be 
appointed by President Kunderd. 

Considerable discussion was had with 
reference to the desirability of obtaining 
new members and many suggestions were 
made by members present. The ques- 
tion of changing classification so as to 
encourage amateurs to exhibit at shows 
was also brought up and a vote wastaken 
and $50 was provided to be used for 
publicity purposes to start the work of 
obtaining new members. Mr. Joseph 
Lane of the American Dahlia Society 
spoke on what that society had done in 





the way of increasing its membership 
and it was suggested that the services of 
Mr. Lane be secured to co-operate with 
the mew Executive Committee in the work 
of obtaining new members and promoting 
the flower shows. Mr. Lane agreed to 
undertake the work. 

The annual discussion as to the status 
of the amateur grower was brought up 
and the editor of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER offered a number of suggestions 
as to changes in the classification so as to 
encourage the small amateur to exhibit 
at the annual shows. Many other help- 
ful suggestions were made and the editor 
promised to do everything he could through 
the columns of his paper to help. 

Prof. A. C. Beal, of the Nomenclature 
Committee of the society, spoke of the 
Gladiolus test garden at Ithaca, N.Y. He 
reported that nothing had been done during 
the past year for several reasons, but that 
his cepartment was now in position to 
take up the work again. Prof. Beal in 
replying to a question stated that al- 
though a test of longer than a year would 
be desirable, yet many objected even to 
the ome year test, feeling that registration 
should be given on application as is done 
by other societies; and further that the 
object of the test was to decide whether 
the variety in question differed enough 
from others to warrant registration rather 
than to determine actual merit and secure 
descriptions. 

The location for the next show wasdis- 
cussed and the desirability of various cities 
for this purpose was talked over. Nothing 
was arrived at, but it seemed the senti- 
ment of the meeting that President Kund- 
erd should appoint an executive commit- 
tee with one or more western members 
and that the next annual show should be 
held further west than any recent show. 
Mr. J. C. Vaughan, of Vaughan’s Seed 
Stores, was present and offered some help- 
ful suggestions about the shows in general 
and the holding of the next show in the 
West. 

Although owing to circumstances com- 
paratively few members were present, 
yet the meeting was one of much interest 
and there is no doubt but what an in- 
teresting future for the society is at hand. 


One of our subscribers reports that he 
has considerable. trouble ‘with anis this 
year. He plowed up part ‘of his land and 
made a garden of it and planted bulbs 
before the ants had begrvn to work. He 
wants some remedy for ants which will 
not damage the bulbs. If any of our 
readers can offer suggestions, will be glad 
to hear from them. 











As in another column, fall 
ordering of Gladiolus corms is the right 
thing iding you can order from 2 
grower who will deliver the corms when 
you order them or somewhere near it. It 
is pretty safe to ship Gladiolus corms all 
winter by Parcel Post by guarding against 
cold snaps and even express on larger 
packages is quite safe. It is quite safe if 
a corrugated box is used and well lined 
with newspapers. Careful packing will 
do a great deal toward protecting against 
frost, but it seems that Parcel Post is 
much safer than express on the small 
packages. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Growers having surplus stock for sale will find 
this effective dispos t. Fe 
lines (about gat Sooty words) $1.00 per in of ‘Ad. 
ditional lines 15c. each. 








Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 











U. Lemoine § Son 
Durserymen, Nancy, France 
GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus 
Catalogue, »rinted in English, on application. 














W E. KIRCHHOFF CO., Pembroke, N. Y., 
* growers of the finest Gladioli, such as 
Pendleton, _ Niagara, Pink Perfection, 
Europa, Mrs. } ed War, Peace, etc. Corres- 
pondence solici 





If you commercial, or amateur 


‘essional, 
——re will find the columns of 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle of America 


eS eS ee, 


brimful of helpful 
el esameie. ot on 
So 


ition to its contributed pe by well- 
known Foye on _horticultur di- 


‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the official organ 
of the National Association of Gardeners, and the 
American Association of Park Superintendents. 
Published monthly Subscription, 51.50 a year 
THE CHRONICLE PitESS, INC. 

286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


W. E. Woodward & Son 


— GROWERS OF — 


Choice Gladioli 


Saxonville, Mass. 








GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OK RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield L. L. 








GLADIOLI 


Send fo my catalog, containing 96 dis- 
tinct varieties and some excellent mix- 
tures, TODAY—IT IS FREE. 


JELLE ROOS 
Dept. D. Milton, Mass. 











H. E.. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist 
DOVER, N. H. 


AI on nck or a aera a 








“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Is published for ali who are interested in the 
curious facts about our native wildflowers. 


$1.2 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 





Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Hl. 





deGroat & Stewart 


Growers of Choice Gladioli 


We specialize in the choice American and 
French varieties. talogue on request. 


Bath, N.Y. 






































[GLADIOLI| 


Betscher’s Primulinus Hybrids 


HE BETSCHER STRAIN of this fetching new type of 

Gladioli is the last word in Quality Gladioli—all who 
have inspected or tested them are loud in their praise. 
Only the best blood of all types of Gladioli have been used 
in their evolution. 

When we first sowed primulinus species we saw its possi- 
bilities and future value—doubtless we have made more crosses 
on this one type than all other breeders have made in all classes 
until now. The finest seedlings in our early work were marked 


out—the balance discarded. Our stock of it is the largest in 
commerce. We offer in large lots— 


Primulinus Species 
Primulinus Hybrids 
Select Yellows, Pinks, Reds, Whites, Old Golds 


Our hybrids of Lemoinei, Childsi &c. are very fine. 


From the many thousand hybrids we have selected the finest to color; 
hence our selections of Pinks, Reds, Yellows and Whites excel mixtures 
made from: best named sorts. We have had over 400 sorts representing 
all the noted specialists’ best and latest introductions but few of them used 
in our breeding—and breeding and plant evolution has had our first con- 
sideration for some years. In all this time our work has been wholesale. 
For 1917-18 season we offer large lots of exceptional mixtures 
and named sorts: 

Crimson Glow, Crimson Giant, Dora Krais, Myrtle, Mrs. Watt, 
Gen. Kuroki, Mephisto, ~~ Panama, Scarsdale, etc. 
Augusta, Brenchleyensis, Chicago White, Halley, Minnesota, 
Niagara, Norma Dee Childs, Baren Hulot, etc. 


Our list will be ready in September. 


Betscher’s Peonies—Cream of 1200 sorts. 
Betscher’s Hemerocallis Hybrids—Very fine. 
Betscher’s Cannas, etc.-—-all the best. 


C. BETSCHER 


Plant Breeder Dover, Ohio, U. S. A. 


— 












































Cold Storage for Florists 


Good ev eig/ singe J facilities are just as 
O 


necessary for rists, Nurserymen, 
Seedsmen and Fruit Growers as they 
are for dealers in butter and eggs. 
Let us send you a description cf a florist’s plant 
installed and equipped with the Cooper Brine 


System for storing cut flowers and lily of the 
valley pips. 


MADISON COOPER COMPANY 


Refrigerating Engineers an 


d 
132 Court St. Architects Calcium, N.Y. 























Attention, Growers of 
Cut Flowers! 


Your big profits are obtained from your late blooms. 
The variety Gretchen Zang (Mrs. Austin) is 
one of the biggest profit getters in the business. It has 
three prime essentials: Beautiful Color—Lateness of 
Bloom—Blooms from the Smallest Bulbs. 
Description:—The blooms are large and sparkling, and the most beauti- 
ful soft melting shade of pink, blending into deep salmon cn lower petals. 
Strikingly beautiful and likely the only variety that approaches closely the 
brilliant colorings of the Beaute Poitevine geranium. Spike tall and graceful 


with an occasional waved one. First Prize Winner and Award of Merit 
Gladiolus Society of Ohio. 


Our stock is now sufficient to offer this sterling novelty at a 
reasonable price. Let us quote you. 


AUSTIN-COLEMAN CoO. 


“Home of Elm Hill Gladioli” 


Wayland - - - - Ohio 





















































1 Peony root. Large, soft pink flowers, 


25c., 5 for $1.00. 
1 Iris root. Velvety purple flowers. 10c., 
12 for $1.00. 
Only strong divisions will be sent. Whol le ¢ wer of 


Our list is not large, but contains only the 
best varieties. Send for it. 


Orchadotte Farms 
Box M West Point, Pa. 


. 











RICHARD DIENER CO. List of 85 variel 


(INCORPORATED) 


Originators and Growers of 
the Largest and Finest 


GLADIOLUS 


in the world. 


Kentfield, Marin County, California || }) Brooklyn - - Mich. } 


























° **! || Home Grown 1917 Seeds 


P. Hopman & Sons 
“SUPERIOR QUALITY” 
~ Sp e cialists OF THE BEST 
Gladiolus Cut-Flower Perennials and Annuals 
Hill om, ki il f WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


SEND FOR LIST 


cod cl Are you a lover of Delphiniams 


the most heavenly blue flower that grows? 




















Then you want a package of our 

Grand. Mixture of Gold Medal 

Hybrids. We grow them by the 
ou: 


Gladioli and Dahlias AR. 


WE GROW THE BEST PRODUCTIONS * ‘SEPTEMBER IS SOWING TIME 
FROM ALL THE ORIGINATORS FOR PERENNIALS. 


“BETTER VARIETIES GRO WN BETTER’ 
; E 

am Riverbank Gardens poche ny 

Saxonvile - - - Mass. Puyallup - - - Wash.,U.S.A. 









































The Wilmore Floral Co. 


(Successors to W. W. Wilmore, Jr.) 


Denver, Colorado 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Growers of Bulbs and Plants 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Phloxes, Irises, Etc. 
Awarded Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition for the best display of 
seedling Dahlias, and Bronze Medal on dis- 
play of Gladioli. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. SEND FOR IT. 

















BOUND VOWMES FOR | | M. F. WRIGHT : 














SALE Soon crapocos Grower of Gladiolus Grower 

Vos Tt Il and III, with indexes, 

mation ; CY{WY 

magi. Male fo any address postpaid Qy) 

MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 1906 SMITH ST. - 
Calcium, N.Y. FORT WAYNE, IND. 









Headquarters for 
Gladiolus 


C.W. BROWN & SON 
Gladiolus Specialists “MRS. WATT” 


ASHLAND - - MASS. The Brilliant 


WineltColored Novelty 











WE OFFER : 


The World’s Best Productions HOMER F. CHASE 


a GROWER OF GLADIGLI 
Including Kunderd’s Varieties and Our Own Seedlings. WILTON - NEW HAMPSHIRE 











PER EE EERE EEEEE TE 





Sane apie ELILULELLL ELL 















































Narcissus 
Now Ready 


Paper White, ae 

Large - - - 45c. $2.00 
Paper White, Med. 35c. 1.50 
Emperor, Large - 60c. 2.00 
Empress, Large 60c. 2.00 
Barrie Consp., Large 50c. 1.50 
Sulphur Pheonix, 

Large - - - 50c. 1.50 
Fine Mixed, Large 40c. 1.50 
Hyacinths, Single 
Named Sorts - - 65c. 4.50 


These are all Georgia grown 
bulbs. They are extra fine 
quality.—No catalog. 


Cc. S. TAIT 
Brunswick - - Ga. 





Geo. $. Woodruff 
Tadependence, Towa 


Fine Gladioli 


— ys 


See my advertisements in previous num- 





Rene Catalogue on application. 























Munsell & Harvey 


Growers of Gladioli 
Ashtabula - Ohio 




















A GARDEN 


Wayside 
Hardy 
Perennials 


WILL BE A GARDEN OF BEAUTY 
IN JUNE. 


THE PLANTS ARE READY. 
WILL YOU TRY THEM? 


Wayside Gardens 
Mentor Box G Ohio 




















4 Vaughan’s 
Specials in 
GLADIOLI 


Beautiful Carmine with 
white throat. 

; Per dez., $1.30; per 100, $9. 
P J “ h ” 
The best and most dis- 
tinct of all the Prim- 


ulinus Type. 
Per dez., $2; per 100, $15. 


Chicago White 
The best early white. 
Per dez., 35c; por 100, $2.25 


Write for our 1917 Cat- 
alog—Grand Novelties 
CANNAS. 


‘Woe 
Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33W. Randolph St. 
NEW YORK, 43 Barclay St. 





MARGARET 























WESTERBEEK & KLYN 


BULB GROWERS 


SASSENHEIM, HOLLAND 
25 Beaver Street, New York City 


QUALITY — ECONOMY — SERVICE 

















Sunnyside 
Gladiolus Gardens 


L. Mertoa Gage, Proprietor 
Natick, Massachusetts 


Gladioli Exclusively 











Order Gladiolus Bulbs Now 


We are booking wholesale orders at special 
low cash prices for autumn delivery. 


If you will send us a list of your wants stating size and 
quantity desired we will quote prices. We grow most 
of the standard and new varieties. 


_G.D.BLACK, - 


Albert Lea, Minn. 























Pallida 
Dalmatica 


SEPTEMBER is the 
month to plant this 
beautiful lavender 
blue Iris. 


Strong divided roots 
by mail $1.50 per doz. 


Special price on quan- 
tities to growers. 


Write at once to 














Iris 

Phlox 
Peonies 
Delphinium 


and other hardy plants 
in large suppiy. 


Fall is a favorable time 
to plant them. 


Willis E. Fryer 


Mantorville, - Minnesota 
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